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(Cover) El Jib, Jordan, 
the site of the Biblical 
Gibeon, from Nebi 
Samwil as it appeared 
in an engraving of about 
two centuries ago. 


For a character with which to 
indicate the end of each of the 
articles in Expedition, we have 
gone to Egypt of the time of 
Ramesses IV, about 1160 to 1154 
B.C. This is the late hieratic 
form of the hieroglyph which 
shows the forearm with the upper 
arm bent at the elbow and the 
palm of the hand downward. It 
contains the idea of the cessation 
of motion and was used as an 
abbreviation of the Egyptian word 
meaning “to cease,” “to stop.” 
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A wine jar handle with the archaic Hebrew letters 
GBSN provided the link between the narratives 
about Gibeon in the Bible and the ruins at el- 
Jib. The reading is from right to left: oC 
the word Gibeon is GDR, “vineyard of . 


ological remains at el-Jib by the discovery 

in 1956 of a handle from a wine jug on 
which were scratched the four letters GBSN, the 
Hebrew spelling of the well-known biblical city 
of Gibeon. In the three subsequent campaigns 
twenty-nine more handles inscribed with 
“Gibeon” were found. 


This unique discovery makes it possible to link 
the mute and anonymous data from the five 
superimposed cities at el-Jib, eight miles north of 
Jerusalem in Jordan, with the colorful narratives 
which had been carried along by folk tradition 
until they were caught up eventually in the relig- 
ious history of ancient Israel. 


Gibeon is the scene of many significant events 
mentioned in the Old Testament. Through its 
gates and beside its copious waters there had 
passed, through the six centuries of its recorded 
history, a long line of colorful and well-known 
figures: Joshua, the conqueror; Abner, the com- 
mander-in-chief of Saul; Joab, his counterpart 


A new dimension was added to the archae- 


The Bible Reports on GIBEON 


By JAMES B. PRITCHARD 


in the army of David; Zadok, David’s priest; 
Amasa, who was murdered by Joab there; 
Rizpah, Saul’s wife; seven sons of Saul; King 
Solomon; Hananiah, the false prophet who op- 
posed Jeremiah; Ishmael, the Ammonite who slew 
the Judaean governor Gedaliah; and Johanan, 
the leader of the remnant of Judah, who took 
Jeremiah and other refugees into Egypt. All of 
these heroes and villains are associated at one 
time or another with Gibeon in the forty-five 
references in the Bible to it or to its people. 

Although these stories are contained in a book 
which is primarily concerned with religious faith 
and practice, they contain clues for the history of 
the city from the early days of the conquest by 
Joshua down to the time when the land was laid 
waste by the Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar. The 
episodes cluster about three major periods: the 
conquest of Canaan; the monarchy of Saul, 
David, and Solomon; and the Babylonian exile. 
For each of these periods the excavations at el- 
Jib have produced evidence for occupation at 
the site. 
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the trickery of the GI 


The first picture in the Bible of Gibeon and its 
people is the account of how Joshua, the success- 
ful conqueror of the well-fortified cities of 
Jericho and Ai, was deceived by the disguised 
Gibeonites into making a covenant of peace with 
them. The scene is preserved in chapter 9 of the 
Book of Joshua: 

But when the inhabitants of Gibeon heard 

_ what Joshua had done to Jericho and to Ai, 
they on their part acted with cunning, and 
went and made ready provisions, and took 
worn-out sacks upon their asses, and wine- 
skins, worn-out and torn and mended, with 
worn-out, patched sandals on their feet, and 
worn-out clothes; and all their provisions 
were dry and moldy. 

And they went to Joshua in the camp at 
Gilgal, and said to him and to the men of 
Israel, ‘We have come from a far country; 
so now make a covenant with us.” 

But the men of Israel said to the Hivites, 
“Perhaps you live among us; then how can 
we make a covenant with you?” 

They said to Joshua, “We are your 
servants.” 

And Joshua said to them, “Who are you? 
And where do you come from?” 

They said to him, “From a very far 
country your servants have come, because 
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BEOnITEsS 


of the name of the Lord your God; for we 
have heard a report of him, and all that he 
did in Egypt, and all that he did to the two 
kings of the Amorites who were beyond the 
Jordan . . . Here is our bread; it was still 
warm when we took it from our houses as 
our food for the journey, on the day we set 
forth to come to you, but now, behold, it is 
dry and moldy; these wineskins were new 
when we filled them, and behold, they are 
burst; and these garments and shoes of ours 
are worn out from the very long journey.” 


So the men partook of their provisions, 
and did not ask direction from the Lord. 
And Joshua made peace with them, and 
made a covenant with them, to let them live; 
and the leaders of the congregation swore 
to them. 


After three days the Israelites learned the 
truth about these emissaries: they were not from 
a far country, but were Gibeonites from the 
Hivite enclave of Chephirah, Beeroth, and 
Kiriath-jearim, cities which lay within six miles 
from Gibeon. Joshua remained true to his oath 
which he had sworn, but he cursed the deceivers 
with the perpetual role of menial service; they 
were sentenced to become “the hewers of wood 
and the drawers of water.” Menial service was 
indeed better than total extermination. 
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Map showing route taken by Joshua in his march from Gilgal to Gibeon 
to defend his allies against the attack of the Amorite kings led by 


the king of Jerusalem. Joshua pursu 
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The mound of el-Jib, the Biblical Gibeon, as it appears today, from Nebi Samwil to the south. 


“sun, stand thou still at GIBEON”’ 


There is a sequel to this story of Joshua’s 
covenant with the Gibeonites. Adoni-zedek, the 
king of Jerusalem, was alarmed by the news of 
the defection of the inhabitants of Gibeon, whose 
city was said to have been “a great city, like one 
of the royal cities,” greater than Ai. Quickly he 
summoned the aid of four kings of Amorite cities 
to the south and together they laid siege to the 
fortified city of Gibeon. 


The men of Gibeon made a second visit to 
Joshua at Gilgal. This time they were not dis- 
guised, but they were no less frightened than they 
had been on their first visit. In response to their 
plea for speedy help, Joshua set out with his army 
to fulfill his obligation to protect his ally. The 
account of this battle between Joshua and the 
five Amorite kings appears in chapter 10 of the 


Book of Joshua: 


So Joshua came upon them suddenly, 
having marched all night from Gilgal. And 
the Lord threw them into a panic before 
Israel, who slew them with a great slaughter 
at Gibeon, and chased them by the way of 
the ascent of Beth-horon, and smote them 
as far as Azekah and Makkedah. And as 
they fled before Israel, while they were 
going down the ascent of Beth-horon, the 
Lord threw down great stones from heaven 
upon them as far as Azekah, and they died; 
there were more who died because of the 
hailstones than the men of Israel killed with 
the sword. 


Then spoke Joshua to the Lord in the day 
when the Lord gave the Amorites over to 
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Joshua’s slaughter of the Amorites at Gibeon. Copy by Barruci of a part of the Joshua Roll now in the 
Vatican. This early illustration of the city of Gibeon shows the sun standing still at Joshua’s command. 


the men of Israel; and he said in the sight 
of Israel. 


“Sun, stand thou still at Gibeon, 

and thou Moon in the valley of Aijalon.” 
And the sun stood still, and the moon 
stayed, until the nation took vengeance 
on their enemies. 


Is this not written in the Book of Jashar? 
The sun stayed in the midst of the heaven, 
and did not hasten to go down for about a 
whole day. There has been no day like it 
before or since, when the Lord hearkened 
to the voice of a man; for the Lord fought 
for Israel. 


From these dramatic and obviously folk nar- 
ratives it may be deduced that at the time of the 
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conquest Gibeon was a large, fortified city, gov- 
erned by elders, and allied with three other cities 
in the immediate vicinity. This Hivite league, as 
it was called, was opposed by a formidable coali- 
tion of Amorite kings from the south who at- 
tacked the principal Hivite city of Gibeon 
because of the peace which it had negotiated with 
the invaders. 


After the battle of Gibeon the city drops out 
of the biblical picture for a period of almost two 
centuries. It does not figure in the stories about 
the Judges, nor is it mentioned in the histories 
of Samuel and Saul in the Book of I Samuel. But 
during the reign of David, in the first half of the 
tenth century, Gibeon is the scene of three inci- 
dents, each of which is distinctly gruesome. 


5 


the contest at the pool of GiBeon 


The first of these episodes takes place soon 
after the death of Saul. Saul’s son Ish-bosheth 
was seeking to maintain the dynasty of his father 
against the growing opposition of the talented 
and resourceful David. After Abner, Saul’s 
commander-in-chief, had made Ish-bosheth king 
at Mahanaim in Transjordan, he brought servants 
of Ish-bosheth to Gibeon. There he met the 
doughty Joab, who had presumably come up 
from Hebron with a contingent of David’s forces, 
at the “pool of Gibeon.” The account of the 
celebrated contest at the pool is given in chapter 
2 of II Samuel: 


And Joab the son of Zeruiah, and the 
servants of David, went out and met them 
at the pool of Gibeon; and they sat down, 
the one on the one side of the pool, and the 
other on the other side of the pool. 


And Abner said to Joab, “Let the young 


men arise and play before us.” 
And Joab said, “Let them arise.” 


Then they arose and passed over by 
number, twelve for Benjamin and Ish- 
bosheth the son of Saul, and twelve of the 
servants of David. And each caught his 
opponent by the head, and thrust his sword 
in his opponent’s side; so they fell down 
together. Therefore that place was called 
Helkath-hazzurim, which is at Gibeon. And 
the battle was very fierce that day; and 
Abner and the men of Israel were beaten 
before the servants of David. 


There ensued a larger battle in which Abner 
was beaten and was forced to flee. The field be- 
side the “pool of Gibeon” long remained as a 
landmark associated with the decisive contest 
which determined the succession to the throne 
of Israel. 


the assassination of amasa 


Another incident of violence at Gibeon during 
the time of David is that of the murder of Amasa 
by Joab himself. As soon as David had dealt 
with the abortive attempt of Absalom to take 
his throne he was faced with a revolt which was 
led by Sheba, a Benjaminite. Amasa was sent by 
David to call together the men of Judah within 
three days. Three days passed and Amasa did 
not reappear. When Joab was sent on a mission 
to deal with the threat of rebellion in the north, 
the general apprehensions about the loyalty of 
the missing Amasa were found to be justified. 
Amasa was with the forces of the rebellious 
Sheba at Gibeon. The meeting of Joab with 
Amasa is described in chapter 20 of II Samuel: 


When they were at the great stone which 
is in Gibeon, Amasa came to meet them. 
Now Joab was wearing a soldier’s garment, 
and over it was a girdle with a sword in its 
sheath fastened upon his loins, and as he 
went forward it fell out. 


And Joab said to Amasa, “Is it well with 


you, my brother?” And Joab took Amasa 
by the beard with his right hand to kiss him. 
But Amasa did not observe the sword which 
was in Joab’s hand: so Joab struck him with 
it in the body, and shed his bowels to the 
ground, without striking a second blow; 
and he died ... And Amasa lay wallowing 
in his blood in the highway. And anyone 
who came by, seeing him, stopped; and 
when the man [one of Joab’s men] saw that 
all the people stopped, he carried Amasa 
out of the highway into the field, and threw 
a garment over him. When he was taken 
out of the highway, all the people went on 
after Joab to pursue Sheba the son of Bichri. 
Two specific details of this story are of topo- 
graphical importance. One is the mention of 
“the great stone which is in Gibeon,” a possible 
reference to the stone of an altar at the high 
place of Gibeon, at which Solomon later sacri- 
ficed. The other fact of interest is the location 
of Gibeon on the main highway leading from 
Jerusalem northward to the center of Benjamin. 
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the sacrifice of the seven sons of saul 


The third incident involving 
Gibeon and its inhabitants is 
the sacrificing of seven descend- 
ants of Saul in order to termi- 
nate a three-year famine. Saul 
had slain the Gibeonites in vio- 
lation of the solemn covenant 
which had been made between 
Israel and the men of Gibeon; 
atonement for this breach of 
peace could only be made, so 
the Gibeonites assured David, 
by hanging two sons and five 
grandsons of the offending Saul 
“before the Lord at Gibeon.” 
The shocking account of human 
sacrifice and the picture of 
Rizpah, Saul’s widow, watching 
over the corpses are given in 
chapter 21 of II Samuel: 

They [the Gibeonites] said 
to the king, “The man who 
consumed us and planned to 
destroy us, so that we should 
have no place in all the terri- 
tory of Israel, let seven of his 
sons be given to us, so that 
we may hang them up before 
the Lord at Gibeon on the 
mountain of the Lord.” 

And the king said, “I will 
give them.” ... 

The king took the two sons 
of Rizpah the daughter of 


Aiah, whom she bore to Saul, Rizpah watching over the bodies of the seven sons of 
Armoni and Mephibosheth; Saul. After Leon Gerome, Die Bibel in der Kunst. 

and the five sons of Merob 

the daughter of Saul, whom she bore to From this story it is apparent that, even as late 
Adriel the son of Barzillai the Meholathite; as the time of David, the people of Gibeon had 
and he gave them into the hands of the not been assimilated fully into the body of Israel. 


Saul had been hostile, while David apparently 
was on good relations with the city and sought to 
remove the offense which his predecessor had 
given. 

By the beginning of Solomon’s reign, about 
960 B.C., Gibeon had become an integral part 


Gibeonites, and they hanged them on the 
mountain before the Lord, and the seven 
of them perished together. They were put 
to death in the first days of harvest, at the 
beginning of barley harvest. 


Then Rizpah the daughter of Aiah took of Israel. The pagan associations of its ancient 
sackcloth, and spread it for herself on the high place had been forgotten or removed 
rock, from the beginning of harvest until through purification rites. It was to this high 
rain fell upon them from the heavens; and place that Solomon went before the construction 
she did not allow the birds of the air to of the temple in Jerusalem to offer his impressive 
come upon them by day, or the beasts of holocausts. The account in chapter 3 of I Kings 
the field by night. reads: 
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(Left) The pool of Gibeon, cut to a depth of 82 feet in the solid rock of the hill on which the city 
stood. A circular stairway of 79 steps led from the top to the spring at the bottom. 


(Right) The industrial area of Gibeon, where wine was made and stored in the seventh century 
B.C. Wine cellars were cut into the solid rock of the hill and covered over with stone slabs. 


vy 


(Left) Interior of one of the Bronze Age tombs. The body was placed on a bed 
of white stones and the tomb was furnished with offerings in jars and plates. 
(Right) The removal of jars from the tomb of one of the “mighty men of Gibeon” 
in the Bronze Age. Twelve richly furnished tombs were found in the 1960 season. 
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And the king went to Gibeon to sacrifice 
there, for that was the great high place; 
Solomon used to offer a thousand burnt 
offerings upon that altar. 


At Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon 
in a dream by night; and God said, “Ask 
what I shall give you.” 


And Solomon said . . ., “Give thy servant 
therefore an understanding mind to govern 
thy people, that I may discern between good 
and evil...” 


In the fifth year of the reign of Solomon’s son, 


_— Rehoboam, the Egyptian king Shishak invaded 
“4 Palestine (I Kings 14:25) and returned home to 
ms in erect a great display inscription at Karnak, in 
aq which he listed the cities which he had taken. 
s | The name Gibeon can be read there today neatly 


carved in hieroglyphs within an oval ring sur- 
mounted by the figure of a bound prisoner. 


From the end of the tenth century, when it 
was a cult center for Israel in the early days of 
Solomon’s reign, until the end of the seventh 
century, Gibeon is not mentioned in any biblical 
writings. In the golden age of Israelite prophecy 
it produced no outstanding prophet. The only 
prophet who is mentioned as having come from 
Gibeon is Hananiah, who, in the days of Nebuch- a 
adnezzar’s pillaging of Jerusalem, prophecied King Shishak at Karnak. This writing of 
that within two full years the Lord would break the tenth century B. C. is the earliest sur- 
the yoke of the Babylonian king from off all the viving example of the name of the city. 
nations. To this facile and optimistic prophet 
Jeremiah spoke the following harsh words: 


in the accounts of troubles which beset the small 
group of Judaean refugees. When the Ammonite 
Ishmael had murdered the pro-Babylonian gov- 
ernor Gedaliah at Mizpah and had seized the 
Judaeans to take them captive to Ammon, he 
was met by the forces of Johanan at the “great 
waters that are in Gibeon” (Jer. 41:12). Ish- 
mael’s captives were taken away from him, but 


Listen, Hananiah, the Lord has not sent 
you, and you have made this people trust in 
a lie. Therefore thus says the Lord: “Be- 
hold, I will remove you from the face of the 
earth. This very year you shall die, because 
you have uttered rebellion against the Lord” 
(Jer. 28:15-16). 


This prediction of Jeremiah is followed by the Ishmael himself escaped with eight of his men. 
obituary of Hananiah: “In that same year, in the From Gibeon the rescued “soldiers, women, chil- 
seventh month, the prophet Hananiah died.” dren, and eunuchs” under the leadership of 


Johanan moved southward and took refuge near 
Bethlehem, fearful lest they be held responsible 
by the Babylonians for the death of Gedaliah. 
These references tell us nothing about the con- 


Although Hananiah was a prophet, he brought 
no distinction to his native town. The name 
Hananiah has appeared on jar handles from el- 


pe. There is only the enigmatic reference to the 
In the times of anarchy which prevailed after “great waters,” a term which could apply equally 

the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.C., Gibeon figures well to the pool or to the spring of the village. 
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A SCULPTURE FROM MEXICO 


By WILLIAM R. COE 


the University Museum are comprehensive, 

often superlative. But we are aware of cer- 
tain shortcomings. One of these is a good synoptic 
display collection from the central portion of the 
Mexican State of Veracruz, on the Gulf Coast. 
In a recent gift by Major General Littleton W. 
T. Waller, a very fine human head of stone was 
received. Carved in the round and of a compact 
form of limestone, one outstanding feature of 
this excellent sculpture is the large notched area 
beneath and behind the head. This is probably 
sufficient to assign the piece to central Veracruz, 
where this feature constitutes a characteristic of 
a body of sculpture comprising “thin stone 
heads.” The latter form one part of a complex 
of specialized sculpture that flourished in Classic 
times, that is, during the latter part of the first 
millennium A.D. However, this recent acqui- 
sition far exceeds in width the general range 
of width-height proportions of known “thin stone 
heads.” Its actual measurements, in inches, are: 
height 634; width 414; thickness 4%. 


The blank hollowness of the eyes and the 
gentle front-rear crest of the head are further 


Te New World archaeological collections of 
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features associated with Veracruz sculpture of 
this general type. As to the deep notch at the 
back, good reasons exist for seeing this as a 
means for securing the head to a belt worn on 
ceremonial occasions. 

The simplicity of this piece is outstanding. 
Conformation in front view may suggest death. 
The sunken mouth area and cheeks and the 
already noted vacant eyes add to this suggestion. 
Yet, in Pre-Columbian Mesoamerica, death was 
unequivocably depicted as a skull. Here, how- 
ever, the nose is fairly pronounced on a face 
that we might more reasonably conclude to have 
been intended as emaciated. This lead carries 
us to the possibility that the ancient and wide- 
spread “old god” is portrayed. In Mexico, this 
deity was the god of fire. In the Maya area, an 
aged, near toothless god is shown emerging from 
the conch shell and serving as the god of num- 
ber 5. Oddly, in both areas this emaciated 
personage is often shown with a beard. Our 
sculptured head is quite beardless. Perhaps on 
that score alone the cautious cataloguer should 
write “Identity unknown.” ms 
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By ROBERT H. DYSON, JR. 


from the accounts of travelers. Such accounts are usually of an informal 

nature involving personal experiences seldom included in technical anthro- 
pological studies. Yet the very intimacy of such personal contacts, combined with 
the traveler’s observations on foreign customs, documents in a manner similar to 
that found in well written modern novels (all too often overlooked as excellent an- 
thropological material) the very human aspects of these cultures. 


The following few pages are extracted from an account written during a visit to 
Banderaban in the Chittagong Hill Tracts of East Pakistan in the winter of 1957. 
I visited several tribes on this trip of which only one, the Magh, is here described. 
The group is of Thai origin and settled in the region toward the end of the eighteenth 
century. It subsists principally on slash and burn agriculture carried on in heavy 
forests produced by the more than one hundred inch rainfall the area receives each 
year. The hills are nowhere higher than about four thousand feet above sea level 
and are filled with a number of primitive and immigrant tribes who practice anim- 
istic Buddhism. One of the two most powerful Magh clan chiefs, the Bohmong, is a 
lineal descendant of the Mon kings of Pegu (Burma). The tribe is of interest from 
the point of view of its adaption to living in this particular environment where the ; 
major raw material is bamboo and wood. It is also of interest in that it represents : 
the western frontier of Tibeto-Chinese speaking peoples with a southeast Asian cul- 2 
ture facing the Bengal plain with its increment of Near Eastern influences. While a 
many of the Maghs have come under Bengali influence, those in the hills have re- - 
tained their Burmese script and dress and continue to speak a dialect of Arakanese. 


Mie: of the initial information gathered on foreign peoples has been derived 


Monday, December 9th. The countryside is asked me not to be angry with him because after 


covered with brown golden rice being harvested 
—a great contrast to a month or so ago when it 
was all vivid green just after the monsoon. The 
train conductor came along and said I’d have to 
pay double for Mumtaz, my seventeen-year-old 
translator, because he had no ticket! I protested 
vigorously that the ticket seller had assured me 
I had all the tickets I needed. He insisted. I 
paid. Ah, the East. He then explained to Mumtaz 
about getting a boat to Banderaban, the adminis- 
trative capital of the Magh tribe. As he left he 


View from the Dak bungalow at Bander- 
aban showing early morning fog. Fields 
are cleared by slash and burn methods. 
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all “the government made the rules.” At Doha- 
zari we got down from the train and went along 
to the river bank. There we hired a dugout for 
eight rupees to take us to Banderaban. An old 
riverman and a young boy ran the boat. A short 
distance upriver we stopped at the Dohazari 
bazaar to buy food and drink, two cups of hot 
tea and milk. Bought six oranges, a papaya, and 
bananas, which we had for supper. The young 
boy cooked fish and rice on a tin tanaker stove 
just behind the cabin (a curved bamboo and mat 
roof set over the fore-section of the boat) for 
the old man who was poling us along the shallow 
river. Boats glided past, their poles making 
grating sounds in the sand as they sank in. A 
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River boat and Magh boy at landing at Banderaban. The boat is a dugout, hewn from a single tree trunk. 
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| The Bohmong’s Palace at Banderaba d i 
n, residence of P| 
one of the two maj 
jor clan ch 


pale evening haze settled over the shores. Then 
it was night and fires glittered near clusters of 
bamboo houses and people walked along the high 
banks carrying bamboo flares to light their way, 
calling to one another. Lights from the boats 
streamed over the water and the Bengali boat- 
men talked and laughed to one another as they 
passed. Mumtaz and I unrolled our sleeping bags 
on the hard floor in the cabin and crowded in to 
sleep. Outside the moon came out. 


Tuesday. We awoke with stiff muscles and 
many mosquito bites. A cold morning fog trans- 
formed the river and hills into a kind of Japanese 
print. At seven, while we ate our oranges and 
bananas, the sun broke through. At a bend in 
the river among high hills we landed at the small 
beach which services Banderaban. We climbed 
the steep slope to the bazaar and stopped in a 
wooden shop for tea and bread. A local boy 
took a note to the administrative offices asking 
for use of the Dak bungalow—the official guest 
house reserved for visitors. Meanwhile we met a 
police officer who suggested we walk over to the 
office. We did and I handed in my paper identi- 
fication slip, but as usual was also asked for my 
passport, which necessitated a return trip. The 
Dak bungalow crowned a high conical hill which 
lay across a small bridge near a Buddhist temple 
or khyong. The view was splendid but there was 
no water and no watchman! 


The officer in charge of the police office was 
from the Chakma tribe. From him we obtained a 
guide to the office and palace of the Bohmong, 
built in 1934. This proved to be a great three 
story house with white walls, green shutters, cor- 
rugated tin roof, and bars—even on the second 
floor windows. The ordinary houses at this end 
of town are all on bamboo stilts with notched log 
ladders up to the front—not to the side as among 
the Chakma tribe. The front porch is smaller 
than the house and often roofed over, or at least 
has a high mat fence. Brass pots are often visible. 
The houses are set in square or rectangular plots 
on either side of the road. The main road itself 
is of red brick, the most durable available mate- 
rial. Administrative offices are downriver, the 
bazaar is in the center, and the residential area 
is upstream. 


The khyong, or temple, lies back from the 
river beyond the bazaar. A jutting hill behind 
the khyong supports a Buddhist shrine. Saffron 
robed priests occasionally may be seen gliding 
up or down the hillside steps. Nearby in the 
village is a large tank or earthen reservoir for 
drinking and bathing water. You do not find 
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Hindu silversmith in the bazaar. The smiths, 
who come from Bengal, make jewelry in the local 
style; in many cases they spend a part of the 
year in Bengal, making Hindu-style jewelry there. 
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these among the more northerly Chakma. The 
bazaar is run mostly by Bengali merchants from 
around Chittagong down on the plain. They sell 
pottery, cloth, and hardware imported from the 
plain and run innumerable tea shops. From these 
stores the essential equipment for daily living 
is obtained—especially metal tool blades and 
pottery containers. Townsmen are often dressed 
in cloth bought at these stores—white turbans, 
lungis (cylindrical one-piece skirts) and white 
jackets. Women wear colored skirts (and some- 
times blouses), silver armlets and anklets. 


Thaddaw Chawtunpru, the second son of the 
Bohmong, joined us. He brought us his father’s 
greetings and a request to be excused from re- 
ceiving us. The Prince explained that the 
Bohmong was suffering from “swollen feet” and 
only a few days before had had to leave the 
Durbar after only a couple of hours because of 
them. We were invited, however, to come and 
call upon our return to town after our walk in 
the hills. 


Sitting on the hilltop on the porch of the Dak 
bungalow at sundown one hears the noise of 
insects filling the tall trees and grass—otherwise 
quiet in the day—mingled with the sounds of 
chickens, cocks crowing, cows lowing, and chil- 
dren shrieking at play. The village is marked by 
a low hanging cloud of smoky blue drifting to the 
hills. Originally Banderaban was the chief center 
of habitation, with people going out five or six 
miles to jum (that is, to clear their field by slash 
and burn methods). Around 1918 the group 
split up and settled in new units. At present there 
are some two hundred houses with about two 
thousand people here. 


Just as Mumtaz was heating my pail of bath- 
water, Thaddaw Shwe, another member of the 
royal family, came along with a letter from the 
Bohmong and a _ twenty-year-old Magh boy 
named Kyatung Aung. He is to go along to 
translate Arakanese into Bengali so that Mumtaz 
may translate Bengali into English for me! I 
walked down to the village with Thaddaw Shwe 
asking questions. Each house has a plot of 
ground but there is no charge for it. Taxes are 
on the area jumed. The local area exports cot- 
ton, sesame, and rice along with bamboo and 
wood in exchange for cash. The Maghs never 
go outside the hill tracts to work. Instead, 
Bengalis come in to work as merchants and 
boatmen. Many of the Bengalis have been born 
here. The Maghs say that the Bengalis are very 
clever and always do the hillsman out of his cash! 
It is also reported that the Bengalis sometimes 
obtain land when the administrator is Bengali— 
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but never when he is a Christian or a Hindu. 
Merchants in any case must have a permit to 
operate in the market. This as a rule is given in 
favor of the Bengalis. 


There are a couple of “Hotels” in town, and 
a new “Club” open to all for one rupee a month. 
As everywhere else on the subcontinent, the 
opening of the “Club” to the local citizens sym- 
bolizes the end of colonial status. There is also 
a liquor store where country wine may be pur- 
chased at one rupee for “standard quality,” two 
rupees for “better quality,” and four rupees for 
“distilled.” Of course the real quality of these 
“qualities” varies, and hillsmen have guilty feel- 
ings going in to buy what is traditionally given 
freely as a form of hospitality in the hills. Need- 
less to say, the Muslim Bengalis disapprove of it 
altogether for religious reasons. We bought some 
wine, some mustard oil, some chicken and duck 
eggs, and some bananas. 


Along the road were variously placed open- 


‘sided platforms with roofs. These are provided 


with water jugs kept freshly filled every day by 
the villagers as a courtesy to the visitors who are 
allowed to rest there. In one house an old man 
squatting on a bamboo floor and smoking a long 
pipe, was silhouetted against a woven mat wall 
lighted by the fire’s reflection. When we asked 
what he was doing he replied “Trying to keep 
warm.” Nearby some Bengali youngsters were 
playing marbles. They stood behind a line and 
rolled the marbles toward a hole. If the marbles 
touched, the roller won. In the distance the 
gongs of the temple erupted against a background 
cacophony of clanging noise. The night cold and 
fog were settling in and I hurried back to the 
bungalow and supper. 


Wednesday. Up at seven in a gray and damp 
world. I was awakened by Mumtaz who came 
into the bath to wash before saying his prayers. 
We went into town to the tea shop and had two 
glasses of tea, two fried eggs, and four round 
bread cakes. At 9 a.m. Kyatung appeared after 
Mumtaz went for him and found him sleeping. 
Advanced him twenty rupees. He hired a porter 
with a big basket on a tumpline to carry our gear 
—for two rupees a day. 


Setting off, we followed the old World War II 
jeep road cut through the jumed forest up and 
down steep hills. Shwe had told me that Lord 
Mountbatten had been in this area during the 
war when the Japanese were thirty miles away. 
Mountbatten had a detailed map and wanted the 
Maghs to form a guerrilla battalion to fight the 
Japanese with British supplies. But the plan 
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The Buddhist temple built by the Bohmong is the center of religious 
life in Banderaban. A stupa shrine crowns the hill in the background. 


Typical Magh house, showing notched ladder leading to the 
front porch. The walls and floors are woven of split bamboo. 
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called for no uniforms or open recognition—only 
an underground unit. The Bohmong said “No, 
give us open recognition and a name so we can 
be proud of it and we will fight.” But no name 
was given and they never did. 


The road led on through cool breezes and hot 
open areas full of dead stumps, occasionally 
along high cliffsS—much green—many fallen 
brown leaves—rather like fall in New England 
but with the hills closer together and no blazing 
colors. We walked an hour and rested five 
minutes at a crossroads. 


Foot roads like the one we were now follow- 
ing are the only transportation routes other than 
the rivers in this area. A Magh man in a green 
lungi and a woman in a clean white turban and 
red lungi came along and sat down for a smoke. 
Maghs sometimes adopt the plainsman’s method 
of carrying a burden suspended at each end of a 
shoulder stick but more often use the traditional 
tumpline. There were lots of plainsmen on the 
roadway including a few who had apparently 
found the Magh tumpline more comfortable. 
Two of these sat down with us and with some 
hesitation began to smoke cigarettes. They ex- 
plained via Kyatung and Mumtaz that they were 
afraid I would not approve! No doubt I was 
taken for a missionary . . . After walking a sec- 
ond hour we stopped at a roadside tea house for 
a cup of hot tea. Then another hour at the end 
of which we descended to a small river and after 
crossing several log bridges arrived at a village 
(Magh villages are always built next to a stream) 
to whose headman the Bohmong had given us the 
letter. We were ushered at once into a house for 
a rest while our host-to-be was informed of our 
arrival. 


As I relaxed in the guest corner, the area to 
the right of the front door, which is reserved for 
visitors, my attention was engaged by a cradle 
hanging from a rafter. A child was sleeping on 
its back, carefully protected from illness by 
charms in the form of bamboo chains which had 
been placed by a Buddhist priest, one on each of 
the supporting ropes, about three feet above the 
basket. The mother had on a white turban, silver 
earrings, bracelets, anklets, and a fine necklace 
of coins. The nose ornament, common on the 
plains, is not found here. The handwoven hair 
strip is usually about three inches wide and two 
feet long and elaborately patterned. The man of 
the house wore a Western-style imported T-shirt 
and traditional lungi. His hair was cut quite 
short and parted and combed to the side. 


After a short wait we were shown into a sec- 
ond house, that of the local headman’s “village 
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manager.” His house was a typical one func- 
tioning on three levels. On the ground among 
the stilts on which the house rested, was a fenced 
area in which the household animals—pigs, dogs, 
cows, and chickens—were corraled. An open 
space was left between the top of the enclosing 
fence and the floor level of the house for the flow 
of fresh air. The second or floor level stood 
about ten feet off the ground. Above this, under 
the roof was a third, rafter, level used for storing 
baskets and equipment. A closed kitchen shed 
opened to the right while an open porch lay 
before the front entrance. The basic structure 
was rectangular with four posts set along the 
front and back walls and a single center post on 
either side. The roof consequently sloped to the 
front and back. About a quarter of the interior 
space in the rear left corner of the room was 
partitioned off as a storage area. The main part 
of the room was about twelve by eighteen feet 
with the guest area to the left of the front door. 
The door was equipped with wooden panels and 
just behind it was an openwork grate set into the 
floor. This provided a work area, as debris could 
be dropped through to the ground below where 
the pigs disposed of anything edible. To the right 
was the family sitting area in the center of which 
was a movable bamboo hearth filled with sand, 
upon which fires were lighted. Around this at 
night the family gathers to tell stories and talk 
over the day’s activities. Normally this is the 
time of year when people are in the village. It is 
a time of resting and social gathering as opposed 
to other times when they are busy out in the 
jums. But nowadays this is also the time when 
labor is needed away from home to run the wood 
and bamboo trade in the money economy. Hence 
a strain is placed upon the normal cycle of village 
and home life. 


The objects in the house reflect the simple 
needs of the householders and also illustrate the 
substitution of more permanent materials for 
older objects, especially containers and cutting 
implements. Acceptance by a culture of the more 
durable and practical objects which may be 
used without disturbing the traditional values in- 
volved in the activity seems to be a common 
process. In the corner of the room were more 
baskets, two pottery pots, a gasoline tin, a pole 
with clothing hanging on it, and a broom. Else- 
where there hung a small mirror, an iron sickle 
blade, two iron hill knives, four drinking glasses, 
two black umbrellas (the hallmark of a gentle- 
man in Chittagong), and a bamboo cradle. I also 
noticed two glass bottles, an extra pottery pipe 
bowl, two cloth bags, and wooden parts of a 
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“Puja” placed in a field to bring good 
fortune consists of an offering of grain 
and flowers within a protective frame- 
work of bamboo with a central pole. 


spare plough. Among the rafters, along with a 
playful pet kitten, were bamboo offering con- 
tainers for the pujas set out in fields or along 
streams to placate the spirits and bring good luck. 
These usually consist of a structure of bamboo 
as protection and some kind of bamboo or bas- 
ket container stuck in the ground and filled with 
flowers. These offerings to spirits form part of 
the ritual practised by these hill Buddhists, 
and represent a carry-over from pre-Buddhist 
animism. 

Since hospitality is one of the first require- 
ments of a good Buddhist, the guest is immedi- 
ately made comfortable in the area reserved for 
him. In this case the dignified mistress of the 
house spread a finely woven mat on the floor and 
covered it with a white homespun sheet with a 
second folded as a pillow. Sheets are woven by 
the women from homegrown cotton and measure 
about four by six feet. These two were decorated 
with stripes of red and black. Kyatung went to 
the kitchen to prepare lunch. Meanwhile curious 
neighbors dropped in and out to see the stranger. 
They all were most courteous and had big smiles. 
The wife sat by the door where the light was best 
for picking cotton clean. Her hair was tied in a 
bun at the back and she wore tubular silver ear- 
plugs decorated on the flat ends. A little girl 
sitting near her had the front hair on her head 
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shaven while the back hung in long tresses. Her 
little sister wore silver anklets and two brass 
prayer lockets around her neck. I offered the 
adults cigarettes. The little boy of the family 
suddenly began bawling loudly; so I had to give 
him one too. He wore a brass ring in the right 
ear and a strip of hide in the left. 


After sitting in the house writing for an hour 
and a half I was approached by the wife who 
presented me with a bottle of rice wine. This 
indicated that she had finally approved of me and 
was offering me full hospitality. I never did find 
out what “quality” it was but it had a kick like 
a mule and burned all the way down! Kyatung 
brought lunch: red rice, chicken curry, aram and 
curry, the wine, tea, pan leaf to chew, and an 
orange. Later we walked over to the headman’s 
village just down the valley but he was away. A 
detached cow’s head was lying in the path looking 
very lonely indeed. Our host said that eight cows 
had been killed the night before by tigers. We 
were glad to climb the log back into the house! 


At night little tin lamps imported from the 
plains are used for light. The family gather 
around the glowing hearth and the room is filled 
with dancing shadows, geometricized by the 
linear patterns of the bamboo mat walls. The 
room is a study of yellow and browns. The 
mother with her two-year-old daughter, the father 
and his six-year-old son, and an older man warm 
themselves by the fire as it has grown cold out- 
side. The two children were clearly vying for 
attention and demanding their own way con- 
stantly. Not only demanding but getting it. The 
parents are very permissive. The boy saw our 
oranges and began screaming for one, followed 
immediately by the baby. We gave one to the 
boy who was very pleased but kept it for himself. 
The child kept yelling until the mother quieted it 
by giving it the breast. Such permissiveness in 
childhood is no doubt connected to the apparent 
lack of self-discipline seen in so many adults who 
clearly prefer to do only what pleases them. The 
family watched me eat my dinner which was 
served on a low round table along with the bottle 
of wine. When I had finished they all went into 
the kitchen and ate their rice dinner with their 


~ fingers out of big pots. After dinner they returned 


and sat talking and smoking their long pipes with 
metal mouthpieces and pottery bowls. The chil- 
dren fell asleep and were placed on the floor 
together under a couple of homespun sheets. I 
crawled into my sleeping bag. Mumtaz made his 
bed on one side and Kyatung on the other. Out- 
side the boys built a fire down on the ground and 
sat talking and singing little songs to one another. 
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Road leading through typical countryside past a field 
which has been cleared by the slash and burn method. 


Making the paper temple for a cremation ceremony. The coffin contain- 
ing the corpse rests on the raised platform in the left background. 
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Thursday. The day was 
spent taking a twenty- 
mile walk to a nearby 
Mro village built on a 
hilltop. Just before sun- 
up the house began to 
stir. At six o’clock the 
mother and baby were 
up. She brought fire 
from the kitchen, as last 
night, for the hearth. It 
was chilly and everyone 
sat close to the hearth. 
Hot tea and hot rice 
were passed around. 
Then we set off on our 
walk. Our path took us 
along the river valley 
past ploughed fields 
growing mustard. Along 
the path we met a group 
building a white rice- 
paper khyong to burn in 
a cremation ceremony 
next to the river. The 
model was to take two days to make and stood 
three and a half feet high with a top piece six 
feet high. The frame was made of thin bamboo 
strips. Nearby was the coffin painted with white 
squares with blue frames on a red background. 
It stood on a platform five feet above the ground 
and was sheltered by a gabled roof. On top of 
the coffin rested an orange, two bowls, and a 
small round basketry table. At one end hung a 
special drum for the ceremony. At other points 
along the river we saw ashy areas marked by 
white prayer flags—scenes of previous cremations. 


. . . On the way home, in twilight, we passed 
through a forest of cosmos plants standing over 
seven feet high! It was dark among the bamboo 
thickets and walking took on an aspect of a 
blind-man’s bluff until we stopped by the dead 
man’s coffin which was lighted by a lantern from 
which we lighted bamboo flares to carry. The 
two bowls were gone but the orange and drum 
remained. The khyong was now also painted blue 
and red. The bamboo flares made small circles 
of light and the night was pleasantly cool. We 
arrived back at the village at 7:15 and found 
our hosts already asleep, having given us up for 
the night... . 


Monday. On my way to the boat I visited the 
main khyong in Banderaban. The priest, a com- 
manding presence with his shaven head and 
saffron robes, is eighty-five years old. The white 
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Magh family, hosts to the author on his visit 
to a small Magh village near Banderaban. 


plaster khyong over which he presides contains 
a large room with four columns. At the far end 
are several statues of Buddha among small but 
elaborate shrines with inset glass, mother-of- 
pearl, and semi-precious stones. One of the little 
figures measures about eight inches high and has 
a traditional history dating back four to five 
hundred years. It is said to have come originally 
from Burma. Large white rice-paper umbrellas 
cover the figures. At the right hangs a row of 
gongs—some shaped like stylized khyongs. A 
conch shell and horn are also used. Outside one 
sees a long corridor of cells and cooking equip- 
ment and a big wooden chest. Inside the room 
along the west wall stand cabinets holding the 
extra robes of the novices. These are donated by 
private citizens who buy the cloth, have it stitched 
up and dyed orange, and then present it as a gift 
at various festivals. I paid forty-four rupees to 
have one made in the market. It comes in two 
parts: a lower skirt worn like a lungi, and an 
upper cape placed around the right shoulder, 
across the chest, then up over the left shoulder to 
hang down freely. Toward the front was a cabinet 
full of books and about fifty silver Buddhas. At 
the left stood a reclining couch and punkah (fan) 
for the old priest. Three clocks ticked on the 
wall. At the entrance against this wall was a 
large throne and two smaller ones. Candles and 
flowers were offered before the shrines, and one 
had to remove the shoes before entering the 
temple courtyard. 
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Next we climbed the steep hill overlooking 
the khyong. The hill was topped by a stupa which 
is lighted at night by strings of electric light bulbs. 
At the foot of the hill lie the tombs of the wives 
and daughters of the Bohmongs. Inside the 
stupa’s white walls stood three brass Buddhas. 
The central one was about eight feet tall and 
covered with a saffron robe. Stretched across the 
ceiling was a white paper with a black painted 
inscription. I asked to take a picture and the 
priests insisted on straightening the Buddha’s 
robes. As they did so they also exposed the 
statue’s hands. There was an audible gasp. Gen- 
erally speaking, novices, drawn from the villages 
for training, work in the gardens and around the 
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Bronze statues of the Buddha, draped in orange robes, inside the hilltop stupa. 


building. Formerly there was a wooden khyong 
near the west end of the big tank near here but 
it wasn’t in good repair and the present Bohmong 
built the new one of concrete, plaster, and cor- 
rugated tin. All that remains of the older one is 
a patch of concrete flooring and a mound of 
bricks. 


After saying goodbye at the khyong, we walked 
through the quietly busy market and climbed 
down the cliff to the cool river and Kyatung’s 
small dugout. Then began our return journey 
down the shadowy river already filling with fog 
and cold. Had a can of beans and bully beef for 
supper and fell asleep. aa 
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A MASK 
of TURTLE SHELL 


By DAVID CROWNOVER 


Australia and the southeast tip of land 

along the Papuan Gulf of New Guinea, lie 
the Torres Straits. The people who live on the 
islands in the Straits have been creating para- 
phernalia to complement their ritual life for 
centuries. 


The University Museum has recently acquired 
by purchase a sixteen inch high mask of turtle 
shell made in this place for a funeral ceremony. 
The elongated, inverted triangular face is made 
up of several sections of shell. These plates of 
natural color have been carefully lashed together 
with small pieces of sinnet cord drawn through 
round holes in each two joining pieces. The 
shells have been treated by heat, presumably, to 
effect the gradual convex curve that makes up 
the flowing lines of the mask from the explosive 
center at the top of the bridge of the nose. Each 
of the joined parts, of which there are five, in 
the mass of the mask has been pointed, as it 
were, with reddish paste. The topmost plate of 
the elongated forehead is decorated by a series 
of incised lines banding the forehead in a dia- 
mond shape. This abstract design suggests the 
backbone structure of fish so important in the 
life of these people. The next two panels incor- 
porate the eyes, which in this mask are left void. 
The brows of the eyes are incised and the lids 
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are carefully articulated with curved sections of 
shell lashed in. Two flaring ears attached sep- 
arately frame this section, complementing per- 
fectly the curve of the eyelids at either extremity 
of the mask. The characteristic long nose 
dominates the central section, achieving dynamic 
symmetry in subtle placement just off the main 
axis. The grinning mouth with bared teeth in 
openwork recapitulates the pinched, almost 
pointed chin. The entire countercurve of the 
lower half of the mask is framed in an openwork 
geometric beard, in turtle shell aiso, lashed on to 
the solid plate. This stylization of the beard 
may originally have been embellished by en- 
twined human hair. The shell itself, buffed with 
lime and red paste, takes on a translucent luster, 
its natural graining providing contrast vital and 
alive. 


The beauty of the craftsmanship makes us 
wonder who the anonymous creator might have 
been. He, of course, was not an artist in our 
sense of the word, just as the mask in its original 
context was not for its users a work of art. 
Made by an artisan in an ageless tradition of 
working in the shell of the turtle, the mask was 
made in the late 19th century to be used in a 
funeral dance. If we were to ask the carver how 
he had made it he would answer, “I do not 
know,” for the making of a ritual mask is a secret 
of the tribe. am 
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by a University Museum expedition from 

a Bronze Age ship lost off Cape Geli- 
donya, Turkey* are three Egyptian scarabs 
which are of value in establishing the date of the 
wreck. One of the scarabs is of particular signifi- 
cance in this regard. On it, the god Re, repre- 
sented as a falcon-headed human figure, stands 
at the left, his right hand hanging down behind 
him, his left arm terminating in a viper, a symbol 
of Egyptian kingship, which rears up in front of 
him. Over the heads of both god and serpent are 
sun-discs. Beneath the curve where the left arm 
turns into the serpent’s body is the neb-sign, a 
hieroglyph representing a wickerwork basket, 
and which means either “every” or “lord.” In 
front of the serpent is a long vertical sign which 
I have not been able to identify. 


This motif of the falcon-headed man is well 
known. Its prototype is perhaps to be seen in a 
motif of the Hyksos period (ca. 1675-1567 
B.C.). There, however, the figure usually has a 
human, not a falcon head, and the serpent is 
held in the left hand and usually, but not always, 
faces the figure. Scarabs with this motif are found 
mainly in Palestine, but also in Egypt. By the 
18th Dynasty (ca. 1570-1304 B.C.) the motif 
has assumed the characteristics of the Gelidonya 
scarab and in this form continues to be used 
during the early years of the 19th Dynasty (ca. 
1304-1200 B.C.). It occurs most frequently on 
scarabs which can be dated to the reign of 
Ramesses II (ca. 1290-1223 B.C.). It is not 
known after the reign of Merenptah (ca. 1223- 
1211 B.C.). Throughout the period there are, 
of course, some variations. One scarab from the 
late 18th—early 19th Dynasty shows the king, 
wearing the Blue Crown, rather than the god; 
occasionally both hands terminate in serpents; 
once or twice the figure is shown seated or kneel- 
ing. A new variant of the motif appears on a 
scarab dated to the reign of Ramesses II and 
continues into the 20th Dynasty; in this a second 
serpent seems to be growing out of the extended 
left foot of the figure. A second variant which 
first appears toward the end of the 19th Dynasty 
shows a projection seemingly growing obliquely 
out of the left shoulder of the deity; on several 
scarabs this projection is clearly a wing. 


The general characteristics of the design of 
the second scarab from the wreck are very well 
known from the 18th Dynasty on. The design 
consists of the name Amon-re, the paramount god 


A mong the objects recovered last summer 


*George F. Bass, “A Bronze Age Shipwreck,” Expedi- 
tion, Winter 1961. 
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of Egypt in the New Kingdom. The name is 
flanked by two neb-signs. The iconography of 
this particular scarab is peculiar, however, in that 
the topmost neb-sign occupies fully a third of the 
field and actually forms a portion of the border 
of the scarab, with the group Amon-re, neb 
written vertically beneath it. I know of only one 
other scarab with the design so arranged and 
that is from Byblos where the stratification is 
hopelessly confused. 


Byblos likewise provides the only close parallel 
in motif and composition to the third of the 
Gelidonya scarabs. The design immediately calls 
to mind the iconography of the scarabs of the 
Second Intermediate Period (ca. 1785-1567 
B.C.). The division of the field into three verti- 
cal columns and the crude broad writing of the 
individual signs are characteristic of that period. 
However, in the central column there are usually 
three signs; only in the Gelidonya scarab and in 
its parallel from Byblos are there only two. 


The latest of the three scarabs can thus be 
dated to the 18th or 19th Dynasty, and most 
probably to the reign of Ramesses II in the 19th 
Dynasty, when this motif was used the most fre- 
quently. This in turn suggests the thirteenth cen- 
tury as the most probable date of the wreck, 
although a slightly earlier date is possible. Mr. 
Bass, the excavator of the wreck, tells me that 
this is in basic accord with the other evidence. 


The question of the significance of the dis- 
tribution of the motifs of the scarabs mainly to 
sites outside of Egypt, in Palestine and Syria, is 
one for further study. How these particular 
scarabs came to be on the ill-fated ship arouses 
our curiosity. They were certainly the personal 
property of at least one of the members of the 
crew, but what his origin was must remain in the 
realm of speculation. He may have been an 
Egyptian or a Syrian who owned them for reli- 
gious reasons, or as good luck charms, or he may 
have been a Cypriote or a Hellene who once 
brought them back as mementos of a voyage to 
Egypt or Syria. We can say with certainty that 
the ship was carrying a load of copper and 
bronze from Cyprus. A detailed study of the 
pottery may be decisive in determining the land 
of origin of the ship or its crew members. The 
preliminary study shows that some of it is Syrian 
while the rest is Cypriote. The metal implements 
and the metal ingots seem mostly Cypriote, but 
scenes in the Egyptian tomb paintings of the 18th 
Dynasty show that the Syrians traded copper 
ingots of the type found on board the wreck into 


Egypt. 
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A mericam 


By FRED ADELMAN with photographs by CARLETON S. COON 


fter an odyssey of more than three centuries 
a group of Mongolian Buddhists has come 


to Philadelphia and nearby New Jersey 
to settle. Their name for themselves is mana 
khalyamik emtn, “our Kalmyk people,” but they 
have accepted the westernized versions, Kalmyk, 
Kalmuk, or Kalmuck. The forebears of the Kal- 
myks came from the pasturelands of Jungaria, 
between the Altai and the T’ien Shan ranges in 
western Inner Asia. Their early history was inter- 
woven with that of other Turco-Mongol horse- 
riding peoples who lived in round felt tents, 
herded sheep, cattle, goats, horses, and Bactrian 
camels, reckoned their genealogies through males, 
owed fealty to members of a militant caste of 
nobles, and practiced the Buddhism of Tibet or 
adhered to the Faith of Mohammed. 


The ancestors of the Kalmyks were known as 
Oirat or Dérben Oirat, “The Four Oirat.” They 
were Western Mongols, who arose as a confed- 
eracy after the fall of the Mongol Empire in the 
fourteenth century, to contest dominion over In- 
land Asia with the principal powers in the area 
—the Eastern Mongols, who were led by Genghis 
Khan’s descendants, and the Chinese of the Ming 
and succeeding Manchu Empires. The Western 
Mongols sought for themselves the imperial glory 
that had once belonged to the house of Genghis. 
The Ojirat, together with the East Mongols, ac- 
cepted Tibetan Buddhism in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Their descendants ever since have devoutly 
adhered to this faith. 


A number of Ojirat tribes left the Inner Asian 
borders of China and formed a new coalition on 
the Central and Southwest Asian margin of 
Russia. They gradually occupied the steppes north 
of the Caspian Sea between 1630 and 1770. The 
Kalmyks thus emerged as a separate people dur- 
ing the period when the American nation was 
coming into being. 


The prayer recital of the priests, partly in Tibetan 
and partly in Oirat, addresses itself to the salvation 
of ail sentient beings under Mader, the future Buddha. 
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Their orientation to Russia became final in 
1771. On January Sth of that critical year the 
Kalmyks living a nomadic life east of the Volga 
(nearly half their total number), fled back to 
Jungaria to escape impending threats of Russian 
control over their way of life. After an embattled 
trek, eloquently celebrated in Thomas DeQuincy’s 
Flight of a Tartar Tribe, a decimated fraction 
of the emigrants rejoined their Oirat kinsmen 
under the aegis now of the Manchu Empire. The 
people located between the Volga and the Don 
to the west remained behind. (Legend has it that 
the river ice had been too soft for men and ani- 
mals to cross.) These people became the Kalmyks 
proper, a subordinate minority within the Tsarist 
Empire. By degrees their way of life became a 
composite of aboriginal and Russian patterns. 


Russian influence, however, had differential 
effects within Kalmyk society. As a consequence, 
two main cultural divisions developed. These 
came to be known as the Astrakhan and Don 
groups. The more numerous Astrakhan Kalmyks, 
practicing pastoral nomadism on the steppe and 
semi-desert nearer the Volga in the Province of 
Astrakhan, had less frequent contact with the 
Russians and changed but slowly until the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. The Kalmyks of the lower 
Don, on the other hand, experienced extensive 
change. They became officially a part of the Cos- 
sack Host of the Don, and by the end of the 
nineteenth century had made a partial shift to 
agriculture and had settled in Cossack-type vil- 
lages. Mikhail Sholokhov’s novel of the Cossacks, 
And Quiet Flows the Don, is a good picture of the 
way of life adopted by the Don Cossack Kalmyks 
—though they still retained their Mongolian lan- 
guage and Buddhist religion. 

Despite their differing histories, a common re- 
sponse to Russian influence on both groups was 
the emergence of a Russianized intelligentsia. A 
small aggregate of teachers, veterinarians, engi- 
neers, lawyers, scholars, and musicians developed. 
They were, however, careful to preserve the Kal- 
myk language and religion as beloved sources of 
Kalmyk cultural identity, whatever else was 
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changing. Otherwise, they sought to exemplify to 
the basic Kalmyk population of peasants and no- 
mads the best of European culture as they saw 
it. Thus, there were Kalmyks assimilating East 
European ways before any of them settled in 
Europe. 

Today the differences between the descend- 
ants of Don Kalmyks and of Astrakhan Kalmyks 
in the United States are minor and mostly senti- 
mental. For a generation following the Russian 
Revolution, however, certain members of the two 
groups lived in different political worlds. When 
the Red Army defeated an offensive launched in 
South Russia during early 1920 by the army of 
the White Guard, which included Kalmyk Cos- 
sack regiments, several hundred Don Cossack 
families and a handful of Buddhist priests fled 
with thousands of other Russian emigrés by way 
of Istanbul to the Balkans. 


These Don Kalmyk emigrés spent the years 
between the World Wars as Stateless Persons, 
carrying a League of Nations, Nansen, passport 
and settling according to opportunities for em- 
ployment and the relative closeness of kinsmen, 
old friends, and a makeshift Buddhist temple. 
The larger Kalmyk groups were located in Bel- 
grade and Sofia. Prague and various cities in 
France contained smaller colonies. The emigra- 
tion to eastern and western Europe seems to have 
brought about a more marked change in the 
Kalmyks than their later move from Europe to 
the United States. In Europe they adjusted from 
a rural to an urban mode of life. In America 
they have largely conserved the style of life that 
they had worked out in post-World War I Europe. 


A small, new Kalmyk emigration from Russia 
occurred during World War II. Of the Kalmyks 
who had remained in the Soviet Union, a few 
hundred from the Astrakhan region and a smaller 
number from the Don area came to Central Eu- 
rope with the German retreat from Stalingrad 
in 1943. As Soviet citizens they had undergone 
the cumulative stresses of recovery from the 
Revolution, collectivization of agriculture, politi- 
cal arrests, and the suppression of the Buddhist 
Church. They had also experienced the benefits 
of a general rise in the level of health, education, 
and technology. In the case of the new emigrants, 
at least, disaffection outweighed loyalty. 


Catastrophe struck the remaining Soviet Kal- 
myks. Along with six other minor nationalities, 
the Soviet Kalmyk population was deported en 
masse in 1943. They lost citizenship, and there 
was no further mention of Kalmyks in Soviet 
newspapers, books, or reference works. We now 
know that the deportees worked mainly at lum- 
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bering in the Altai region of southwestern Siberia. 
It is grimly ironic that they were located not far 
from the region in Inner Asia where they had had 
their historical roots. 

The Kalmyks of eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Kalmyk emigrés came together in the Western 
Zone of Germany at the war’s end. For several 
bleak years they languished in Displaced Persons’ 
camps near Munich, while their spokesmen, 
working through the Tolstoy Foundation, Church 
World Service, and the Society of Friends, sought 
a place for them to settle. Their Mongolian back- 
ground was against them, for it conjured up pred- 
judicial stereotypes about Mongols in particular 
and Orientals in general. In 1951, however, the 
United States Attorney General’s office was pre- 
vailed upon to admit them. The stated reason for 
the action was the linguistic view that Mongolian 
is a Ural-Altaic language, related to such western 
languages as Finnish and Magyar, and the histori- 
cal fact that the Kalmyks had inhabited European 
Russia for three hundred years. Most of the 
present American group arrived between Decem- 
ber, 1951 and April, 1952. Today the immigrants 
and their American-born children number around 
seven hundred. (The Kalmyks remaining in Eu- 
rope number about five hundred eighty in France, 
one hundred fifty in Germany, and twenty-five to 
thirty in Belgium. ) 

Kalmyk settlement in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey conforms approximately to the historical 
division between the Don and Astrakhan Kal- 
myks. Members of the Don group tend to live in 
north-central Philadelphia. They are to be found 
in scattered single families or small clusters of 
households. About fifty-five miles away in semi- 
rural Freewood Acres, on U.S. Route 9, New 
Jersey, live most of the Astrakhan Kalmyks. 
There are also a small Don Kalmyk colony in 
Freewood Acres and several lesser groups in 
nearby New Jersey communities. 


Having participated in a variety of non-Kalmyk 
cultures — in Tsarist, Serbian, Bulgarian, and 
Soviet variants of the Slavic tradition, in German 
or French and now American culture—how have 
the Kalmyks managed to remain Kalmyk? They 
seem to have succeeded in not becoming assimi- 
lated by setting themselves apart in certain ways 
some of the time, while at other times they have 
flexibly, enterprisingly, and receptively kept open 
their channels of communication with the non- 
Kalmyk world. 

In contrast, for example, to a largely self- 
isolating group like the Amish, the Kalmyks are 
caught up in the patterns and tempo of American 
society. There is thus no distinctively Kalmyk 
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When the priests have finished, three laymen make a libation of milk, one of them holding the 
bowl as a second flips the sacrifice from a green plant, and a third leads their prayer recital. 
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Two ranking monks, one (center) the reincarnation of a saint, the other (right) 
a learned Doctor of Tibetan Medicine, talk tc members of the congregation. 


way of making a living. They work in a variety of 
light industries, such as the needle-trades, cigar 
and candy manufacturing, food-processing, and 
plastics in Philadelphia, or in housing construc- 
tion and (until the recent recession) in a carpet 
factory in New Jersey. A small but increasing 
number of young women, unhindered by the 
language problems which beset their parents, have 
taken office jobs or are going into nursing and 
teaching. 


Kalmyks work hard. Their industriousness en- 
ables them to acquire some of the material con- 
tent of our culture, such as cars, television sets, 
and household utensils. Their material style of 
life does not differ significantly in most instances 
from the northeast American low-income type, 
except for the presence of a Buddhist god-cabinet 
in the typical Kalmyk home. Nor does their diet 
differ strikingly, except for a short list of items 
such as “Kalmyk tea” (brewed with butter and 
perhaps a spice), bortsak (a deep-fried, twisted 
dough), and budan (soup, particularly of cab- 
bage and lamb). They are like American middle- 
and upper-income groups in regarding public 
school education for their children as important 
and professional or scholarly training as desirable, 
rather than as a threat to their basic values. 
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The cultural factors by which the Kalmyks re- 
inforce their separate identity are their West Mon- 
golian language and the body of proverbs, riddles, 
songs, poetry, and oratorical traditions expressed 
in it, together with the proud belief that Kalmyk 
Mongolian is a complex and subtle medium; cer- 
tain festive and romantic dance forms, performed 
periodically in native costumes; their Tibeto- 
Mongolian faith and ceremonial, which at times 
comprise their uniquely national religion and at 
other times link them to the Buddhist countries 
of Asia; the value they set upon maintaining re- 
lationships among a wide circle of kinsmen and 
old friends; and their belief that while they have 
often tolerated out-marriage, it is really a threat 
to the continuity of such a small group and is 
likely to bring personal unhappiness. 


A holiday, such as the one celebrated by the 
Don Kalmyks photographed in May, 1959, puts 
all these ethnocentric elements into effect. The 
lay congregation consists of members of one of 
the three Buddhist temples serving the ritual well- 
being of the Kalmyks. The priests, however, rep- 
resent all three temples. The next day they will 
repeat the same rites for the congregation of the 
second Don Kalmyk temple which is located in 
Freewood Acres, New Jersey. It is the Buddha’s 
doctrine, not his congregations, that matters. 
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The sacred part of the day is over and family groups fall to for the picnic. As the eating and drinking 
get under way, there is much moving about to pay respects and drink with kinsmen and old friends. 
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The celebrants are holding a dual outdoor cere- 
monial, traditionally held on successive days but 
now combined and held, for convenience sake, on 
the first weekend following their calendar date. 
The first rite is called iiriis, which literally means 
“increase.” It is a pre-Buddhist growth and fer- 
tility ceremony combined with honoring Mader, 
who is better known by his Sanskrit name, 
Maitreya, the Buddha who is to rule the next cycle 
of the universe. The second ceremonial is ovd, 
“cairn.” While no pile of stones is evident, the 
meaning of the ceremonial remains—to placate 
the Khan of the Dragon Spirits, whose malicious 
minions come in early summer, visiting misfor- 
tune and disease upon the sentient world. In order 
to be together in this symbolic context, the cele- 
brants have literally isolated themselves from 
American society. They have come to a tract of 
land corporately owned by their welfare society 
in the New Jersey countryside. They have been 
hoping to build a temple and a small community 
around it there. 

Around a ‘table sit the priests in their robes, 
holding Tibetan bells, small cymbals, or “‘thunder- 
bolts.” Their prayer recital, partly in Tibetan, and 
partly in classical Oirat, addresses itself to the 
development, health, and fecundity of herds and 
men and to the salvation of all sentient beings 
under Mader, the future Buddha. Dominating the 
proceedings is Mader in the form of a large 
Tibetan painting, framed with multi-colored bunt- 
ing and flanked on either side by a tier of 
umbrellas, the symbols of royalty. Mader’s ema- 
nating power is reflected in a globular mirror set 
in a pan on the table before the priests. Saffron- 
tinted water poured over the mirror by the head 
of the temple from a ewer topped with peacock 
feathers absorbs Mader’s emanations and be- 
comes blessed. On and around a low table in front 
of the painting of Mader are foodstuffs, such as 
cookies, butter, and tea brought by the laity to 
absorb blessedness. 


There is a fair amount of active lay participa- 
tion in the ritual. Two boys hold the poles sup- 
porting the tiered umbrellas. A children’s choir, 
an innovation instituted long ago in Belgrade, 
augments the priestly prayer recital at certain 
points. When the priests have finished “pacifying 
the malicious,” as their refrain goes, three laymen 
make a libation of milk, one of them holding the 
bowl as a second flips the sacrifice from a green 
plant and a third leads their prayer recital. 
Throughout the ceremonials of iiriis and ovd the 
older members of the congregation count their 
rosaries and pass a prayer wheel among them- 
selves. Others stand or sit by reverently. 
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The sacred part of the day is over when people 
come to the altar before Mader, make obeisance, 
leave a contribution, and go to a priest to be 
blessed and receive the blessed water in their 
hands to drink and rub into their hair. Then they 
fall to for a picnic. 


They sit in family groups according to their old 
territorial memberships in the Don region, but, as 
the eating and drinking get under way, there is 
much moving about to pay respects and drink 
with kinsmen and old friends from other terri- 
tories. These are people whom they will visit and 
bring gifts to on other holidays and see on any 
other convenient occasion; for whom they have or 
will help defray the expenses of a wedding, donat- 
ing dowry if they are kin to the bride and money 
if to the groom; and to whom they will give moral 
and material aid in case of need. For Kalmyks 
like to be with one another, they will tell you, and 
they maintain as wide a circle of relationships as 
possible. The group is like a network of mutually 
felt obligations, often generously fulfilled. 


The traditional entertainment accompanying 
the Increase and Cairn festivals has changed in 
form but persists in essence. On the steppes long 
ago, young Kalmyk men would have displayed 
their prowess at such sports as horse racing, 
archery, and wrestling. Today someone may or- 
ganize a foot-race and wrestling matches for 
young boys or a volley-ball or soccer game may 
develop. Older people may break out in a spate 
of traditional dancing. Eventually these activities 
give out, and people return to simply drinking and 
talking together for the rest of the afternoon. 
Human relationships are important. 

Participating in a common language, religion, 
and network of social relationships are not the 
only consolidating features of Kalmyk life in 
America. These people are also sensitive about 
being racially distinctive, and they have a deep 
sense of having had a tragic history. Despite 
Kalmyk involvement in American customs, all of 
these things are at work enough of the time 
to charge a Kalmyk’s identification of himself 
with value. 


Until now, the Kalmyk way of life has sur- 
vived successfully as a composite. While change, 
dilution, and loss of many of its features are prob- 
able, it is far too meaningful to become extinct. 
The Kalmyk population will probably recover 
from the decimation of the war years and increase. 
Prediction is hazardous. The past and present sug- 
gest that future generations of this remarkably 
adaptable people will continue to weave their 
changing composite way of life into a fabric that 
they feel is distinctively their own. sy 
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ANCIENT PERUVIAN TEXTILE ARTS: 


Patchwork and Tie-dye from Pachacamac 


By INA VANSTAN 


actual spade work with the essential on- 

the-spot record keeping and the basic 
interpretations undertaken in the field. It in- 
volves, also, detailed analyses of any materials 
collected, analyses which must be made in the 
laboratory and followed by observations and in- 
terpretations based on the findings. Frequently, 
due to the highly specialized and time consuming 
aspects of the task and to its non-remunerative 
and non-spectacular nature, the time spans be- 
tween the former and the latter parts of this 
work are undesirably long. This is notably true 
of studies of the artifacts, especially the textiles, 
which comprise some of the major collections in 
our large museums. An example of this may be 
seen in the wealth of materials gathered by the 
late Max Uhle at Pachacamac in 1896-1897 


D*= up the past includes more than the 
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(The William Pepper Expedition), which forms 
a considerable part of the University Museum’s 
Peruvian collection. After Dr. Uhle’s return to 
Philadelphia and the preparation of his general 
report, Pachacamac, published in 1903, he 
moved on to new fields, and since that time no 
full-scale study of the artifacts has been under- 
taken. Fortunately, Uhle’s knowledge of the ma- 
terials which he handled was exceedingly broad. 
His notations on his textile finds reveal an ability 
to observe detail and a familiarity with textiles 
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and textile techniques which is seldom equalled 
by modern archaeologists, who, at least theoreti- 
cally, are better trained and better equipped for 
field work than were those who served as the 
pioneers of South American archaeology. 

Uhle mentioned various groups and classes of 
textiles in his published report and dealt with the 
weaves and the patterns of a few specific ex- 
amples, but since his interest was in the deter- 
mination of sequential classifications, which he 
based largely on the nature of the designs, his 
attention was centered upon the decorative fea- 
tures, especially as these showed close relation- 
ships to the designs found in ceramic and other 
non-textile materials. Thus the plainer fabrics 
came in for scant attention in most cases, more 
being devoted to the colorful tapestries and em- 
broideries, to some of the pattern weaves, and 
to painted cloths. This does not mean that Uhle 
overlooked the other textile techniques used by 
the Peruvians. He has identified many of these 
by name or description and commented on the 
probability that others existed which were not 
represented in the Pachacamac group. Among 
the former, Uhle mentioned briefly the techniques 
of patchwork weaving and tie-dye patterning. In 
his published report, he showed and described 
only one specific specimen within these cate- 
gories, a single fabric displaying both patchwork 
weaving and tie-dye (Pachacamac, Fig. 31, p. 
32), but he indicated, by his field catalogue 
entries, his awareness of other examples. 


Something of the range of the Peruvians’ inter- 
pretation of these two processes may be seen by 
a comparison of the construction and design of 
the one fabric shown by Uhle and four others 
from his collection in which the two techniques 
have been used separately instead of in combin- 
ation. The latter examples all came from the part 
of the temple enclosure which Uhle designated 
as “beneath the Temple of Pachacamac.” Three 
of the four have been woven in the simplest one- 
over-one plain weave; the other varies only in 
having the warps grouped in pairs. None shows 
any evidence of the techniques classed as pat- 
tern weaving. Two specimens are of cotton, two 
of wool (from the native camelids, not sheep). 
One woven in each of these fibers “is a tie-dye 
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Textile fragments from beneath the Temple of Pachacamac. (Upper left) Woolen cloth with 
tie-dye pattern in red and white. No. 30296a. (Upper right) Brown and white cotton tie-dye 
fabric in which slight undulations resulting from the tying remain in the cloth. No. 30211b. 
(Lower left) An example of patchwork weaving in which very fine, single-ply cotton yarns 
have been used for both the warps and the wefts. No. 30214. (Lower right) One of the 
commoner patchwork types of ancient Peru; this particular cloth is of wool. No. 29991]a. 


fabric, in which a pattern has been formed by 
means of the arrangement of numerous small 
hollow circles reserved in a light tint against a 
darker ground of contrasting color. The other 
two cloths, likewise one of wool and one of 
cotton, are patchwork textiles, in which the pat- 
terning has been produced by the use of a series 
of very small, independent webs of differing hues 
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joined together to produce a larger cloth. 


These fabrics were woven with selvages on all 
of their outer edges, as was customary in Peru- 
vian weaving, the warp yarns as well as the wefts 
turning back along the cloth edges. With this 
mode of weaving, the production of the tie-dye 
cloths, which were patterned after the weaving 
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Diagram of the patterning and layout of the larger of several frag- 
ments of a patchwork-tie-dye fabric from Pachacamac. No. 29780. 


had been completed, was obviously simpler for 
the weaver than the making of the many small 
webs which were required to produce a patch- 
work cloth. 


For example, the cotton tie-dye fabric from 
the present set was woven in a four-selvage rec- 
tangle about twenty-two and one-half inches long 
and nineteen inches wide. This was a piece of 
plain cloth, much like today’s tobacco shade 
cloth, of unbleached cotton, not so closely woven 
as sheeting nor so open as cheesecloth. Judging 
from the appearance of the fabric, the pattern 
was produced by picking up and tying bits of the 
cloth tightly with thread. These tyings were ar- 
ranged in rows, following intersecting diagonal 
lines, to produce an allover pattern of diamond- 
shaped figures. Next, a slightly larger bit of the 
cloth was tied up in the center of each diamond. 
Then the whole piece was dyed light brown. 
After this the center ties appear to have been 
removed and these spots, with the area immedi- 
ately surrounding each, were dipped, one by one, 
into the dye a second time, or possibly dye was 
painted onto these parts of the cloth. This re- 
sulted in a darker brown area surrounding a very 
light brown circle with a darker brown center. 
The untying of the remainder of the threads left 
the small circles forming the diamond figures in 
the cream-white of the original cloth. The use of 
this method is confirmed by tiny peaks or inden- 
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tations remaining in the cloth, so that each small 
brown dot rises above or drops below its sur- 
rounding circle, depending on the side from 
which the cloth is viewed. The patterning is 
slightly more distinct on the surface on which all 
of these protrude than on the reverse face. 


The fabric of the woolen tie-dye example is 
heavier and firmer in texture than the cotton. The 
design appears in the form of comparatively 
large white circles against a red ground, and the 
“circles” are more nearly square than round, as if 
the cloth had been folded before being drawn 
together by the cords used in tying. While the 
smaller circles of the brown cotton cloth are 
only one-fourth inch in diameter, these average 
one and one-half inches and the patterning has 
been placed at the end and along parts of the 
sides of the cloth only. 


The two patchwork fabrics display equally 
strong contrasts. The cotton cloth is composed of 
a series of tiny squares. The size of each of these 
independently woven, four-selvage fabrics is ap- 
proximately one square inch. Each is of a solid 
color, blue, brown, beige, or cream-white, and 
has been woven of extremely fine yarn, with 
ninety-six warp yarns, used in pairs, and forty- 
eight weft yarns per inch (as compared with 
forty-six and thirty-six, respectively, for the 
cotton tie-dye piece, thirty-six and eighteen for 
the wool patchwork, and fifty-six and eighteen 
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for the wool tie-dye). Following the usual pro- 
cedure for Peruvian patchwork weaving, these 
squares have been joined together at their ends 
by means of a common weftwise yarn passing 
alternately through the warp loops of adjacent 
squares, and the resulting strips, each one square 
wide, have been sewed together with whipping 
stitches. 


The woolen patchwork cloth, although more 
complex, appears to be of a somewhat commoner 
type. Each “patch” is a small step-triangle, two 
of which fit together to form a rectangle about 
two and three-fourths inches long by three inches 
wide. These rectangles have been joined together 
in a manner similar to the preceding, the small 
steps of the triangles being treated in the same 
manner as are the other end and side selvages. 
Thus, each triangle has eight selvage edges, no 
unfinished edges. The warp or end selvages are 
joined to the adjacent group by means of a 
common weft yarn and the sides sewed together, 
as with both the square and rectangular blocks. 
Each of the triangles is of one color only: a light 
gold-color, rose-red, brown or blue-green. Two 
combinations of these colors have been used in 
the rectangles, either gold with rose, or brown 
with green, and the contrasting rectangles have 
been arranged alternately throughout the cloth. 


The example presented by Uhle, in Pacha- 
camac, and designated in the field catalogue as 
from “a third burial place, near the western field,” 
shows more complex hook-shape sections, two 
of which make up a rectangular block as in the 
previous example. The added tie-dye design in- 
cludes not only the conventional hollow circles 
seen in the other tie-dye pieces, but also a con- 
tinuous wavy line, parts of which are on each 
half of the block. 


There is, in the same collection, another patch- 
work-tie-dye specimen in which both lines and 
hollow circles have been used in the design. 
This cloth, like those showing separate use of 
the two techniques, is from beneath the Temple 
of Pachacamac. Its patchwork blocks are simple 
squares, each measuring approximately five inches 
both warpwise and weftwise. The colors in both 
this and the specimen shown by Uhle are about 
alike and are more numerous than in the other 
examples. Both show cream-white, yellow or 
gold, red, purple, and two blues. Despite the 
larger number of hues, as with the other tie-dye 
examples cited, no more than two colors appear 
in any one web. 


From these observations a few generalizations 
may be drawn. Certain principles of construc- 
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tion were adhered to in the production of the 
patchwork cloths. The weaves were plain. The 
individual blocks were rectangles or irregular 
shaped halves of rectangles. All of the edges were 
finished by selvages and followed warp or weft 
lines, so that all angles were right angles. Each 
individual web was woven of a single color. 
These webs were joined to produce color con- 
trasts. The methods of joining the blocks showed 
little variation. Both cotton and wool yarns were 
employed but, presumably, were not used to- 
gether. Tie-dye was introduced as a means of 
producing decoration, in some instances but not 
all, and was applied to both simple and complex 
blocks. Although shading was present, no more 
than two hues were included in the patterning of 
any one web. The use of tie-dye was not con- 
fined to one fiber, nor to patchwork fabrics, but 
appears also on much larger single webs. 


It seems most likely that further studies of 
materials from this site will reveal exceptions to 
these generalizations, as have textiles from other 
sites. Certainly, they must be considered to be 
hypothetical until a great deal more work has 
been completed. Perhaps, with added analyses, 
it will be possible to show a pattern of develop- 
ment for these two quite specialized techniques, 
and with these a clearer picture of one small 
segment of the material culture of these people 
who left us their artifacts but no written records. 
While from these few specific examples, one 
begins to see evidence of the orderly patterns of 
work which result from established usage, these 
can be only glimpses until such time as all of 
the available evidence can be spread out before 
us. Unfortunately textiles are highly perishable. 
Even today losses of evidence in the field and in 
our museums are high, and the practices of man 
and the climatic conditions of the world have 
provided few areas from which archaeological 
textiles have been preserved. Despite this, the 
volume of untouched work waiting in our mu- 
seums is tremendous. 


Certainly, in working with textiles, it takes 
both dirt and desk archaeologists to complete a 
“digging” and more patience and time than most 
people choose to expend in studying the jigsaw 
puzzles of the past; puzzles for which many of 
the pieces are known to be lacking and beyond 
recovery. It is always tedious to toil through the 
fine details which are needed to confirm the most 
carefully worked out hypotheses and one must be 
prepared for the disconcerting findings which fail 
to confirm and often refute a previously accepted 
scheme, or may merely add ragtag data which 
fit nowhere. a 
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